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Honors Day to award $12,000 in scholarships 


The April 29 Honors Day as¬ 
sembly will award more than 
$12,000 in approximately 65 
scholarships ranging from $750 to 
$60 , according to scholarship 
committee chairman Jerry 
Leard. 

The assembly, recognizing 
excellence in scholastic averages 
and leadership, will be at 9:50 
a.m. in Wise Auditorium. 

TJC administrators, faculty 
and Tyler business representa¬ 
tives will present mofe than 100 
awards and scholarships. 

The college will award certif¬ 
icates to an outstanding student 
in each department. 

Departments eligible to give 
awards are history, English, art, 
agriculture, journalism, mathe¬ 
matics, chemistry, biological 
science, speech and drama, Span¬ 
ish, French, German, sociology, 
psychology and home economics 
and secretarial administration. 

Technical subjects include 
dental hygiene, dental assisting, 
radiological technology, respir¬ 
atory therapy, nursing, vocational 
nursing and medical laboratory 
technology. 

Other technical awards are 
in drafting, recreation leader¬ 
ship, farm and ranch manage¬ 
ment and real estate management. 

Others in technology are sur¬ 
veying, electronics, electronic 
data processing, air conditioning 
and refrigeration, graphic com¬ 
munications, mid-management, 
petroleum technology and law en¬ 
forcement. 

Other departmental awards 
will go to Baptist Student Union, 
Campus Christian Center, Pres¬ 
byterian Bible Chair and Wesley 
Methodist Foundation. 

In the special award category, 
an outstanding Apache Belle will 
receive the Mildred Stringer 
Achievement Award from Mrs. 
June Thompson, second vice- 
president of the Apache Belle 
Alumni Association. 

Other special awards and pre¬ 
senters are T. B. Butler Jour¬ 
nalism Key carrying a summer 
internship for a sophomore, Ev¬ 
erett Taylor, executive editor of 
the Tyler Courier-Times-Tele¬ 


graph, a $70 Journalism Ex- 
Student Association Award and a 
plaque, Pat Blair, Tyler Courier- 
Times reporter. 

Also the $150 American Asso¬ 
ciation of University Women 
Graduate scholarships, AAUW 
President Mrs. Jerry Clay, the 
$100 Daughters of the American 
Revolution History Scholarship, 
Mrs. J. G. Lester, regent; Cen¬ 
tury Class Scholarship, Mrs. Le¬ 
on Miller, president} and the 
American Business Women’s As¬ 
sociation Scholarship of $100, 
President Patsy Tyner. 

Others are a $120 Alpha Delta 
Kappa Education Scholarship, 
Mrs. Ann Coleman, French in¬ 
structor at Robert E. Lee High 
School; AngelaStansburyMemor¬ 
ial Scholarship; the Alma Mat¬ 
thews Memorial Award; Mrs. Ann 
Clapp, government instructor at 
Robert E. Lee; and the Tyler 
Lions’ Club scholarships. 

Also the Herschbach Language 
Award, a plaque and $50 to a 
sophomore majoring in German, 
TJC German Instructor Jerome 
Walsh. 

'Others are a $150 scholar¬ 
ship from the Home Builders As¬ 
sociation, President Chad Hanna; 
the $750 Howe-Baker Engineers, 
Inc. Scholarship, Vice President 
Ralph M. Godfrey; the $100 jun¬ 
ior League of Tyler Art Merit 
Award, Mrs. Robert Buford, 
Community Arts chairman; the 
$500 Smith County March of 
Dimes Scholarship, Chapter 
Chairman Tom Beck; and the Jun¬ 
ior Symphony League Scholar¬ 
ship, Joseph Kirshbaum. 

Also the $200 “Minnie B. 
Hambrick’’ Scholarship from the 


Tyler Music Coterie; a scholar¬ 
ship from the Tyler Chapter of 
the National Secretaries Associa¬ 
tion, Elsa Huddleston, scholar¬ 
ship committee member; Opti¬ 
mist Club Scholarship; the $200 
P. C. Pinkerton Memorial Award, 
Dr. J. T. Pinkerton, son of P. C. 
Pinkerton; and the $150 Pilot Club 
of Tyler scholarship, Mrs. Leon 
Hicks, Smith County Justice df 
the Peace. 

Others are the $125 Dr. and 
Mrs. L. E. Skinner Scholarship; 
the $200 Smith County Bar Asso¬ 
ciation Scholarship, President 
Alex Beall; the $100 Tony Spitz- 
berg Memorial Award, Mrs. Tony 
Spitzberg; the $150 Tyler Art 
League Scholarship, Dr. George 
Grainger, board member. Also 
two $200 Tyler Board of Real¬ 
tors’ Scholarships, Jimmy 
Daughtry, Tyler Board of Real¬ 
tors; the $250 Tyler Civic Chor¬ 
ale Scholarship, Mrs. Phil Brbd- 
nax, president of board of direct¬ 
ors; and the $200 Tyler Sales 
and Marketing Executives Club 


Scholarship, Hollis Pinyan, first 
vice president of Allied Transport 
Company. 

Also the Ford Foundation 
Awards; the Tyler Legal Secre¬ 
taries; Association Scholarship, 
President Velma Calley; Wo¬ 
men’s Symphony League Scholar¬ 
ship, Joseph Kirshbaum; the Apa¬ 
che Belle Alumnae Scholarship 
covering two semesters of tuition, 
Mrs. Gene Blakely, president; the 
$150 Crusaders Class Scholar¬ 
ship, President Frank Grimes; 
$150 Downtowner’s Business and 
Professional Women’s Club 
Scholarship, Mrs. Loraine Boles 
and the $250 George A. Foltz 
Memorial Basketball Award, Lu¬ 
ther F. Kay. 

Vice President of Instruction 
I. L. Friedman will present the 
$250 Granberry Pre-Dehtal 
Scholarship, the $150 Mary Wal¬ 
lace Futur.e Teacher Scholarship, 
the Smith County Association for 
Retarded Children Scholarship, 
the $200 Paul Adams Scholarship, 
the $75 Celedonio Romero Guitar 


Scholarship, the $120 J. C. Hen¬ 
derson Memorial Scholarship and 
the $100 Esther G. Parks Mem¬ 
orial Scholarship. 

Also the two $50 Dick Parks 
Memorial Electronics Awards, 
the George W. Pirtle Technology 
Scholarship, the $150 Grace D. 
Pratt Memorial Art Scholarship, 
the two $120 Florence and Marcus 
Strum Scholarships and the $150. 
Mickie Carmichael Memorial Art 
Scholarship. 

Others are the $150 Jim Eaves 
Scholarship, the $250 Bob Kinsey 
Electronics Award, the $120 En 
Avant Club Scholarship, the Fair 
Foundation Scholarships, the Isa- 
dore GolenternekScholarship, the 
Averille Greenhaw Home Eco¬ 
nomics Scholarship, the $150 Sam 
R. Greer Human Biology Schol¬ 
arship, the Tyler Junior College 
Distinguished Speaker Award, the 
$300 Watson Wise Incentive 
Award, the Rotary Club Young 
Citizens Awards and the $500 
Pirtle Scholarship in Science and 
Engineering. 


Donation speeds greenhouse plans 


The Bonna Bess Vaughn Con¬ 
servatory, in the talking stage 
until a Board of Trustees mam- 
ber contributed enough funds to 
make it a reality, is shaping into 
final plans. 

Though President H. E. Jen¬ 
kins says several major questions 
are still unanswered, “the struc¬ 
ture will be more extensive than 
first planned and have more of an 
aspect of floriculture.’’ 

Board member Dr. Jim 


Company representatives 
interview drafting graduates 


Students trained in structural, 
piping, electrical and vessel 
drafting are in demand, say two 
representatives from Fluor En- 



Job plans 

Instructor Jack Betts’ 13 May drafting graduates 
are in demand with engineering companies. A repre¬ 
sentative of Fluor Engineers and Constructors, Inc. 
interviews sophomore Steve Ward, left, on campus. 

(Staff photo by Jon Hazel) 


gineers and Constructors, Inc. 
of Houston. 

Karl W. Holdern and Curtis 
B. Aschwege, on campus to inter¬ 
view Jack Betts’ potential grad¬ 
uates, say they are looking for 
“good draftsmen to train as de¬ 
signers.’’ Designers start with 
basic information and make a 
functional design. 

Betts says he expects 13 draft¬ 
ing graduates. 

When interviewing students, 
Holdern and Aschwege examine 
grade point averages, drafting 
ability, lettering and line work to 
determine suitability for employ¬ 
ment. 

Graduates who go with Fluor 
have a training period where they 
attend classes to learn design. 
Training period for piping and 
electrical draftsmen is 11 weeks. 
Training for structural draftsmen 
is 10 weeks, they said. 

Salaries vary but an average 
Betts gave ranges from $650 to 
$700 a month as beginners. 

Holdern and Aschwege would 
not release Fluor’s starting sal¬ 
ary “because the competition for 
students among companies is 
high.’’ 

At Fluor the students receive 
their first raise in three months 
and then once every four months 
for the first three years. 

Among courses drafting ma¬ 
jors take at TJC are blueprint 
reading, architectural drawing 
and plane surveying. 

Other companies who have in¬ 
terviewed Betts’ potential grad¬ 
uates are Hughes Tool Co., Hous¬ 
ton; Chicago Bridge and Iron Co., 
Oak Brook, Ill.; Brown and Root, 
Inc., Inc., Houston and AMF Tube - 
scope, Houston. 


Vaughn contributed a “consider¬ 
able amount of money for the con¬ 
servatory,’’ President Jenkins 
said. The Board voted to name it 
after his wife. 

The site for the conservatory 
is between the Vaughn Resources 
Center and the Women’s Gym¬ 
nasium. 

According to architect Shirley 
Simons, the octagon-shaped con¬ 
servatory will cover about 8,000 
square feet and cost between. 
$240,000 and $260,000 if the board 
approves the tentative design. 

The conservatory will include 
two lecture rooms, seating 30-45 
students, two greenhouses, plant 
workshop, office space and a 
lobby with a skylight. 

“Agriculture instructor 

Frank Rucker, and botany in¬ 
structor Thomas Simmons will 
also work with the architect,’’ 
President Jenkins said. 

President Jenkins describes 
the conservatory as not only beau¬ 
tiful and enhancing the campus but 
functional as well. Living plants 
will furnish lab material for bot¬ 
any, horticulture, biology and ag¬ 
riculture classes. 

TJC buys these plants every 
year from nurseries. Dr. Jenkins 


sees the conservatory plants as 
not saving so much in money, 
but in convenience, quality and 
quantity. Plants will be grown 
for what TJC teaches. 

Rucker says five agriculture 
classes will use the greenhouse; 
landscaping, crop production, 
horticulture, floriculture and 
vegetable gardening. 

As an example of what they 
will do, he said “the horticulture 
class will take a native peach 
seed, plant it, germinate it, cut 
it and graft it with a hybrid peach. 

Students will “get experience 
in planting the seed, caring for 
it and grafting two types of 
plants.’’ 

Those in crop production will 
plant seeds for transplants such 
as tomatoes and peppers. They 
will plant seeds in a hotbed and 
germinate them in greenhouse 
conditions until time for planting. 

Horticulture students will 
grow plants not usually grown in 
East Texas, such as cotton and 
tobacco. 

In floriculture classes, em¬ 
phasis will be on the study of 
flowers--how to pot plants, take 
cuttings and root them. 


Winning entry assures TJC 
of spot in Cotton Bowl parade 


Winning the Cotton Bowl pa¬ 
rade “judges’ special’’ guaran¬ 
tees recreation leadership stu¬ 
dents a position in the next New 
Year’s Day parade. 

Recreation leadership stu¬ 
dents will build the entry as 
class projects, according to Di¬ 
rector Walter G. McCormack. 

Three recreational program 
personnel represented TJC at a 
Dallas awards banquet. Accepting 
the award for their prize-winning 
float were Charles Delese, in¬ 
structor in charge of crafts, Bart 
Fields, student president of the 
program, and McCormack. 

Other colleges also had floats 
in this year’s Cotton Bowl parade 
“but thev were professionally 
made,’’ said McCormack. TJC’s 
$450 float competed with $15,000 
to $16,000 floats. 

This year’s winning float “La¬ 
zy Days of Summer,’’ designed 
by Chrissy Nordyke of Tyler, 
was built for the Association of 


Retarded Persons. 

The 78. by 18 foot float used 
three basic colors - - yellow, black 
and blue. Scenes on the float 
were a nine-foot ice cream cone, 
a swim scene, sailboat, 16-by- 
nine-foot tennis racket, picnic 
scene and ferris wheel. 

Recreation leadership classes 
built TJC’s float with materials 
in mind. “Made mostly from pa¬ 
per mache, the float was built 
in modules in the classroom. 
Scraps from the float can be 
used for next year’s float,’’ said 
McCormack. 

Theme for next float is still 
undecided, but it will probably 
use “land of roses,rodeo,rever¬ 
ence, reading, writing and ’rith- 
metic,” says McCormick. 

Students making the float get 
class credit for their work. They 
elect a float coordinator to assign 
duties and make out a work sched¬ 
ule. 
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Opinions 




Perspectives .. 


Over-22 club 
needs start 


Organizing a club for older students on campus is 
still in the talking stages. 

But it is an idea worth carrying through. 

The club would put students 22-23 or older in touch 
with one another - - like fraternities, sororities and 
service clubs do for younger students. 

If older students had a club of their own, they 
could help work out similar problems --like babysitting. 

A lot of older students with jobs and families have 
to carefully organize their time--often preventing them 
from attending night meetings of other organizations. 

Their club could find convenient meeting times--and 
perhaps pool babysitters. 

Meeting other students with a common bond--going 
back to college--could add to their interest inTJC activi¬ 
ties like football and basketball games. 

Relating to other older students through an organi¬ 
zation could give them more than an education from 
their two years at TJC. 


Parents are last hope for schools 


Campus projects 
need independents 


You don’t have to belong to an organization to get 
something done. 

A tug of war at the all-campus picnic is one example 
of the power of independence. 

After fraternity and sorority tugs, a group of 
independent challengers led by Edgar Skolaut quickly 
defeated Delta Upsilon and Alpha Tau Omega fraterni¬ 
ties. 

This band of 50-60 independent males also twice 
out-tugged a team of burly football players. 

Although one triumph of independents may seem 
trivial, it should show something. 

Independents are copping out when they don’t join 
in club-sponsored activities like the picnic tug or war, 
Shriner blood drive or Sickle Cell walk. 

Not belonging to a group doesn’t excuse you from 
giving blood, raising money for disease research funds - - 
or having a good time. 


By JON HAZEL 

Consistently over the last 10 
years, parents have named lack 
of discipline as the No. 1 prob¬ 
lem in public schools, according 
to Gallup poll surveys. 

Various kinds of school 
crimes have increased 58 to 117 
per cent in five years--an esti¬ 
mated $600 to $700 million loss 
to taxpayers each year, saysU.S. 
News & World Report of March 
17. 

The National Association of 
School Security Directors re¬ 
ported 8,568 rapes and sex of¬ 
fenses, 11,160 armed robberies, 
256,000 burglaries and 189,332 
“major assaults” in schools last 
year. 

The association further esti¬ 
mates that only one of every 20 
offenses is reported to the police. 

Parents, students, teachers 
and administrators all blame each 
other. 

Teachers say unruliness be¬ 
gins at home from permissive¬ 
ness, hostility or indifference of 
parents. 

The worst part is that school 
officials virtually are restricted 
from punishing defiant young¬ 
sters. 

U. S. News of April 14 says 
lawsuits against educators have 
multiplied at such a rate that 
the National Association of Sec¬ 
ondary School Principals pro¬ 
vides $300,000 worth of liability 
insurance for its members. 

Educators are becoming even 
more worried over recent Su¬ 
preme Court rulings that make it 
easier for students to sue school 
officials. Because of the court 
rule, students have a constitution¬ 
al right to a prompt notice and 
a hearing when their punishment 
is as minor as a one-day suspen¬ 
sion. 

For longer suspensions-- 
those over 10 days--a student is 
entitled to have a lawyer present 
and cross examine witnesses. 

Students may question sever¬ 
ity of punishments and even de¬ 
mand trial by an impartial tri¬ 
bunal. The old-fashioned reme¬ 
dies for disobedience--wooden 
paddles, extra work, staying after 
school--are for all practical pur¬ 
poses part of history. 
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Students cite 
Acosta’s patience, 
character 

To the editor: 

There will be a tremendous 
gap in the faculty of TJC next 
fall with the departure of Dr. 
Andres Acosta from the position 
he has held as professor of Span¬ 
ish. 

A noticeable hole is always 
left in a department when one of 
its members leaves, but it will 
be even more so in the case of 
Dr Acosta Not only is he an 
authority on and an excellent 
teacher of the Spanish language, 
he is a man whose personality 
makes an even greater impres¬ 
sion on his students than anyone’s 
lecture ever could. 

A good teacher can get his 
subject across and make his class 
interesting, but the master teach¬ 
er is one whose character is an 
example to follow and emulate as 
well. Dr. Acosta is just such a 
teacher 

Dr. Acosta was a lawyer in 
Cuba before coming to the United 


States. Besides his law degree, 
he also holds a Ph D. in lan¬ 
guage. Often- times one as ex¬ 
perienced and educated as he 
would not be overly tolerant of 
less dedicated students. But Dr. 
Acosta is never anything but pa¬ 
tient and kind with his classes. 
He is always available for help 
with any questions, as well as 
providing special classes and 
programs from time to time. 

Anyone who has had Dr. Acosta 
has come out of his class with 
more than a credit in Spanish, 
and all his students should be 
grateful for his contribution. 

His Students 
Represented by 
Holly Anderson 
Tyler 


To the Reader: 

The Tyler Junior College 
News accepts letters from regu¬ 
larly enrolled day students. 

Letters are printed as they 
come to the editor’s desk. The 
only editing is deletion of po¬ 
tentially libelous statements and 
what the staff considers crude 
language. 

Polls show letters are the 


most widely read of all the con¬ 
tents. 

The TJC News offers this 
page to students and encourages 
its readers to express their opin¬ 
ions as long as they are not 
libelous. 

Readers may bring or send 
their letters to the journalism 
laboratory for publication. The 
lab is in P204. 

Editors ask that authors sign 
their names and give their ad¬ 
dresses and phone number$. 

Editors, 

Kay Owens 
Jon Hazel 


But a long overdue crackdown 
on discipline may be beginning. 

In North Carolina it is now a 
crime to “disrupt, disturb or 
interfere with the teaching of stu¬ 
dents in any public or private 
institution.” The maximum pen¬ 
alty is six months in jail and a 
$500 fine. 

In San Francisco any student 
found with a weapon, even a first 
grader with a cub scout knife, is 
automatically suspended. Uni¬ 
formed guards are stationed in 
school buildings. 

After two fatal shootings, De¬ 
troit schools have hired armed 
police to patrol campuses. 

Chicago is spending about $3 
million on school security after 
an elementary school student shot 
a principal to death. 

New York City’s school sys¬ 
tem has appropriated $10 million 
this year for security uses. The 
budget includes Walkie-talkies 
and pocket-sized panic buttons 
allowing teachers to signal school 
guards. 

Drug crackdowns in Houston 
schools provoked students to pelt 
teachers and police with every¬ 
thing from rocks to fruit. Offi¬ 
cers remain on duty at some 
campuses. 

Explanations vary from unrest 
caused by integration to social 
problems to today’s broadening 
permissiveness. 


Some believe that the “don’t 
drop out” program of the ,late 
60*s has aggravated the problem. 
The amount of 16 and 17-year-olds 
leaving school has dropped almost 
two-thirds over the last genera¬ 
tion. 

It is the slow-witted and re¬ 
bellious youngsters--the thugs-- 
who made up the majority of drop¬ 
outs now encouraged to stay in 
school. 

It takes only three or four to 
disrupt a whole campus. As one 
educator said, “The results are 
not very different from dropping 
a gang of juveniles in a children’s 
playpen. They proceed to wreck 
the place and make everyone mis¬ 
erable.” 

Perhaps parents are to blame 
for allowing their children and 
their neighbor’s children’s self- 
discipline to ebb so low. 

Maybe instructors have failed 
to teach characteristics of good 
citizenship. 

Whatever has caused the cor¬ 
rosion of discipline in our public 
schools, parents must take the 
lead in demanding a safe environ¬ 
ment for their children to learn. 

Teachers and administrators 
have tried, legislatures are try¬ 
ing but apparently the courts have 
run amuck of priorities. 

Parents must demand that dis - 
rupters be dealt with no matter 
who the dissidents are. 


Foreign gasoline prices soar, 
U.S. gallons to cost more 


By MIKE JONES 

The U. S. government has 
promised another gasoline price 
increase of about 25 cents to 30 
cents a gallon. 

A gallon of gasoline in the 
United States now averages 55 
cents. In the early months of 1974, 
prices climbed 20 cents to 30 
cents in most parts of the coun¬ 
try. 

Part of the first increase 
consisted of government taxes 
aimed at forcing a cut in con¬ 
sumption and import costs. 

Other countries around the 
world are already caught in the 
price squeeze. Events and taxes 
have driven gasoline prices from 
$1.50 or more to $2.20 a gallon. 

Consider these countries and 
their prices, as quoted in the 
Dallas Times Herald: 

--In Great Britain, prices 
rose in 1974 from 38 pence 91.2 
cents an imperial gallon to 73 
pence $1.75. The imperial gallon 
is equal to 1.2 U. S. gallons. In 
American terms, it was an in¬ 
crease of 76 cents to $1.46. 

- - West Germany- - Gasoline 
prices in 1974 fluctuated between 
$1.14 per U. S. gallon at the be¬ 
ginning of the year to a current 
$1.25. Consumption is also varied 
from a reduction of 9 per cent 
in early 1974 to a net increase 
of 2 per cent at the end of the 
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year. Oil companies predicted 
that 1973 consumption figures 
would not be reached again until 
1980. 

--France--French gasoline 
prices rose from 1.25 francs a 
liter to 1.83 francs. At the current 
rate of exchange, this is equiva¬ 
lent to an increase of $1.25 to 
$1.07 per U. S. gallon. A gaso¬ 
line tax of 57.1 per cent had little 
effect on consumption. 

--Italy--The price of a liter 
of gasoline shot up from 180 lire 
to 300 lire by the end of 1974. 
This is equal to $1.14 to $1.80 
per U. S. gallon. The gasoline 
tax rose from 70 cents to $1.20 
a gallon--believed the highest in 
Europe. A ban on Sunday driving 
helped to reduce consumption. 

--Japan--Prices more than 
doubled in Japan since 1973 but 
the cut in consumption came to 
only 2.4 per cent last year. The 
Japanese situation differs from 
most countries because the bulk 
of motoring is done for business 
purposes. The price of regular 
gasoline is $1.44 per U. S. gallon 
compared with 67 cents in 1973. 
The gasoline tax went up from 35 
cents a gallon to 42 cents. The 
government is considering a fur¬ 
ther increase to cut consumption 
as part of a plan which has closed 
most service stations on Sunday. 

- - Spain- - Gasoline prices 
rose from the equivalent of 96 
cents to $1.33 a U. S. gallon in 
September 1974 and remained un¬ 
changed. Higher prices failed to 
cut consumption which rose by 1 
per cent in 1974. The gasoline 
tax remained at 41 cents a gallon. 

--Soviet Union--Soviet gaso¬ 
line prices have stayed the same 
for the last few years. The pric¬ 
ing system makes the tax indis¬ 
tinguishable from price. Soviets 
show no sign of trying to cut con¬ 
sumption. The highest grade gas¬ 
oline available to Soviet citizens 
costs 51 cents a U. S. gallon. 
Gasoline available to Westerners 
costs 60 cents. 
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Audience to surround 'Philadelphia’ actors 



By LILLIAN NUCKELS 

Seating the audience on stage 
will create an air of intimacy 
for the speech and drama de¬ 
partment’s production “Philadel¬ 
phia, Here I Come.” 


Director John Wright says 
using a “thrust-stage’’ will bring 
audience and cast “close togeth¬ 
er’’ for the April 24-26 bi-cen¬ 
tennial comedy. 

Seating is limited to reserva¬ 
tions only for the 7:30 p.m. per¬ 




A wee bit of Irish 

The predominantly male cast of “Philadelphia, Here 
I Come’’ rehearses the comedy of an Irish boy’s 
decision to immigrate to America. Jeff Hurst, top left, 
portrays the inner Gareth O’Donnell. Charles Huckaby, 
above, is outer o’Donnell. Bearded Paul Wolters plays 
the Canon. (Staff photos Bill Blevins) 


Concert band to team with Harmony 


formances in Wise Auditorium. 
TJC students with reservations 
can get in with ID cards. Tickets 
at $2 per adults and $1.50 for 
students are on sale in the speech 
lab. 

Wright says the “intimate 
seating’’ arrangement will in¬ 
clude the audience in the comedy. 
The play area is at the back of 
the stage on a smaller “thrust 
stage.’’ 

Playwright Brian Friel’s work 
centers on a 25-year-old man, 
Gareth O’Donnell, torn between 
two decisions. He can stay in his 
native Ireland or can go to live 
in Philadelphia with his aunt. 

“The play is symbolic of the 
common problems of the immi¬ 
grant. Even though he loves his 
homeland, he looks at America 
as a refuge and a place to begin 
again,’’ Wright said. 

This play as well as their 
March production of “Inherit the 
Wind’’ are American authored 
plays which carry on the bi¬ 
centennial theme, Wright added. 


The character Gareth is a 
double role. ' Freshman Charles 
Huckaby plays the public Gar¬ 
eth and Jeff Hurst plays the pri¬ 
vate Gareth. The public Gareth 
shows the audience his outside 
actions while the private role 
shows his innermost thoughts. 

Set designer Clarence Strick¬ 
land plays Boyle, Gareth’s old 
school master. S. B. O’Donnell, 
Gareth’s father, is played by 
freshman Henry Nears. 

Other characters are Madge, 
the house keeper played by Carla 
Ford, the Canon, Mick O’Bryne, 
played by Paul Wolter, and Gar¬ 
eth’s ex-girlfirend, Kate, played 
by sophomore Jo Anne Neff. 

Sophomore Bill Blevins plays 
a dual role--Senator Doogan and 
the leader of the boys. Other 
boys are Gary Ricke and Bran¬ 
don Baade. 

Freshman Debbie Cannon is 
Aunt Lizzie Sweeney. David Clay¬ 
ton is Uncle Con Sweeney. Connie 
Kimbrell is Beatrice Burton, a 
friend from America. 


Birdsong critiques 
the way 'yd 11 talk’ 


The Apache Concert Band will 
team with Harmony and Under¬ 
standing for a concert at 7:30 
p.m. April 28 in Wise Auditori¬ 
um. 

Tickets are $1. 

According to Jack Smith, di¬ 
rector of bands, the audience can 
expect a variety of numbers-- 
from the smooth, easy listening 
“Autumn Leaves” to a jazzy 
“Keep on Smilin'.” 

The concert band will open 
the show with overtures, semi- 
classicals and marches, Smith 
says. 

Harmony and Understanding 
will open the second act. Smith’s 
band will then perform jazz, rock 
and will feature several vocalists. 

Smith says this will be the 
band’s first concert. The band 
was organized last year for musi¬ 
cians interested in playing con¬ 
cert type music. 

The traditional Apache Band, 
wearing black and gold uniforms, 
is usually seen at football games 
performing with the Apache 
Belles. 

But the concert band will per¬ 
form more formally--on stage 


with long dresses, suits and ties, also belong to 
The 32 concert band members Apache Band. 


the 127 member 


By LILLIAN NUCKELS 

A too tight mouth and dis¬ 
torting vowel sounds produce the 
East Texas dialect, says speech 
instructor Lawrence Birdsong. 

To improve the “tight jaw” 
or “lazy mouth,” Birdsong uses 
tape recordings. Every few weeks 
his students make a tape and re¬ 
play it to listen to themselves 
talk. Then they mimic the 
instructor’s proper pronuncia¬ 
tion. 

“It’s just like learning a for¬ 
eign language,” he says. “You 
listen to the person on a tape and 
then you repeat what he says.” 

Birdsong thinks students im¬ 
prove after becoming aware of 
their “bad habits. Most are un¬ 
nerved after leaving the class,” 
he says. 

“There has to be some stan¬ 
dard of English. And most people 
write the way they talk,” he says. 
He tries to correct the dialect so 
a student’s speech won’t reveal 
what part of the country he’s 
from. 

Birdsong has refined his own 
East Texas accent to sound like 
the American English dialect. 

Some tricky words for East 
Texans Birdsong lists are “Ty- 
luh’ ’ instead of ‘ ‘Tyler” and ‘ ‘fir” 
instead of “fear.” East Texans 
also use “fillers” in their 
thoughts like “you know” and 
“uh” and “o.k., well.” These 



are unnecessary, says Birdsong. 

“Anyone who can get through 
a program without saying a single 
“you know” is a very thoughtful 
person.” 

Birdsong says most dialects 
are hard to correct because most 
people don’t try to change their 
speech habits. 


Older students 
consider club 

A club for mature students-- 
those over 22 or 23--is a pos¬ 
sibility, say some of the students 
within the couples age bracket. 

Shirley Stokley, sophomore 
data processing major and 
spokesman for the group, says 
students older than 22 or 23 
want a club of their own. 

“I don’t feel we fit into a 
club with students fresh out of 
high school,” she said. 

Mrs. Stokley said the older 
students are mostly those who 
have been out of school awhile 
and come back to complete their 
degrees. Students like herself, 
she said, compete with other stu¬ 
dents. “It isn’t fair to anyone. 
Most older students have had a 
lot more work experience. 

“Younger students want us to 
run their clubs because we have 
had experience. If we do all the 
leading work, they won’t get ex¬ 
perience. 

“Older students also need a 
club of their own because they 
want to feel they are needed. When 
there is a club activity, older 
students compete with the younger 
students instead of working with 
them and vice versa. It’s like a 
right to prove yourself.” 

She suggests interested stu¬ 
dents leave their names and com¬ 
ments in the Student Senate Office 
of the Lounge Annex. 

Once around the Loop 

Phi Beta Epsilon ac¬ 
tive Donna Davis checks 
Tau Kappa’s Jackie Watts 
as she rounds Loop 323 in 
the March of Dimes Walk - 
athon. TJC’s sororities 
and fraternities helped in 
the city-wide walk for 
crippled children. 

(Staff photo Bill Blevins) 
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Dramatic dancers interpret zodiac 


Contemporary dancers 

Creating a mystical atmosphere is dancer Melinda 
Baker in rehearsal for the physical education depart¬ 
ment’s dance drama “Astrological Moods.’’ Zodiac 
dances set to popular music will make up the April 29 
show in Wise Auditorium. (Staff photo by Cathy Dykes) 

ADS, ATA host college dance, 
awards banquet for members 


A spring formal and awards 
banquet are final projects for 
Alpha Tau Alpha fraternity and 
Alpha Delta Sigma sorority. 

The spring formal from 9 
p.m.-l a.m. April 25 at the Ce¬ 
dars of Lebanon is an all-campus 
dance. 

Their second annual ATA- 
ADS awards banquet at 7:30 p.m. 
April 23 at the Red Barn is for 
members of ATA. ADS and ATA 
Hearts. 

ADS sponsor Mrs. Joy Watson 

stresses that “attire for the dance 
is definitely formal.'' 

The band “Power Glide'' will 


play. 

Each organization will an¬ 
nounce next year’s officers and 
ADS President Anna Smith and 
ATA President Freeman Sterling 
will present awards. 

Both ATA and ADS will award 
a best member and best pledge. 
They choose recipients by secret 
ballot. 


Dance interpretation of zodiac 
signs is the theme for the April 
30 “Astrological Moods” dance 
drama in Wise Auditorium. 

Dancing in the 7:30 p.m. show 
are the performing dance class, 
first and second year dance stu¬ 
dents and speech and drama ma¬ 
jors. 

Advance tickets are 75 cents 
for students and $1 for adults. 
Adults pay $1.25 at the door. 
Tickets are on sale from dance 
and physical education students. 

\ 

According to Physical Educa¬ 
tion instructor and choreograph¬ 
er Mrs. Audrey Woods, the pro¬ 
gram “deals with astrological 
moods and personalities as seen, 
through a dancer’s eyes. 

“Each dance is based on the 
elements of movement--space, 
time and level,” said Mrs. 
Woods. 

The dancers will interpret 
the signs of the zodiac to songs 
such as “Exodus,” “The Enter¬ 
tainer,” “Heather,” “Aquar¬ 
ius.” and “Mona Lisa.” 

Second-year students in the 
dance are Melinda Baker, Sherry 
Ramsey and Kathy Weiss. 

First-year dancers ar^ Pam 
Bates, Ann Buchanan, Patty Deen, 
Sharon Donaldson, Lori Hunt, 
Cindy Lathem, Debbie Linnstaed- 
ter, Sherry Mann, Maelen Perry, 
Cynthia White and Anita Williams. 


Speech and drama major Carla 
Ford will narrate the show. 

Performing solo dances they 
choreographed are Miss Baker, 
Miss Bates and Miss Perry. 

“We’ve been working hard on 
the routines all semester and 
we’re expecting to give a good 
show,” said Miss Perry. 

Students from the beginning 


modern dance class will make the 
costumes reflecting the astrolog¬ 
ical moods. These students are 
also in charge of publicity and 
ushering. 

This is the department’s third 
dance and drama show, according 
to- Mrs. Woods. The “Interna¬ 
tional Revue” was the ’74 show 
and “A Child of the Universe” 
in ’73. 


Belchere makes plans 
for wallpaper, pigskin 


By KATRINA JORDAN 

Football and home economics 
are a winning combination for 
freshman Raymond Belchere. 

Belchere, a quiet fellow Ob¬ 
viously built for football, has 
some practical reasons for 
choosing a home economics ma¬ 
jor. 

His main interest is in inter¬ 
ior design to decorate his own 
future home, but his immediate 
reasons are even more under¬ 
standable. He does not want to 
endure the usual bachelor miser¬ 
ies of restaurants or TV dinners 
every night and he has no plans 
for immediate marriage. 


Electronic machine mesmerizes 

students in speed reading class 


By MIKE KHIRALLAH 

With clockwork precision 
phrases dance across a white 
screen as 60 eyes shift rapidly, 
left to right. 

Mesmerized by the swiftness 
of this electronic contraption, 
the eyes are hypnotized by pow¬ 
erful forces of concentration, in¬ 
volvement and Speed Reading. 

This is all part of Advanced 
Reading (English 111) under the 
direction of Mrs. Radiance Young. 

The course has attracted the 


attention of 135 students. The 135 
are enrolled in one of eight class¬ 
es that meet once a week for an 
hour and 30 minutes. 

“Emphasis is on helping the 
student increase not only his 
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Belchere eased into home 
economics because he wanted in¬ 
terior design. Like hamburgers 
and cokes, they go together. 

A career of interior design? 
No. Professional football is his 
goal. 

He played high school foot¬ 
ball his sophomore and junior 
years at ^Houston Sterling High 
School. When his family moved 
to Fort Worth his senior year, 
he was ineligible because of In¬ 
terscholastic League rules. 

He was at Cisco Junior Col¬ 
lege the first semester of his 
freshman year. But conference 
rules make a transfer student 
ineligible to play at a junior 
college. 

Head Coach Billy Andrews 
says he would like very much to 
have Belchere on the team. An¬ 
drews has had an opportunity to 
observe him during practice ses¬ 
sions and says Belchere works 
as hard as members of the team. 


reading rate but also his compre¬ 
hension rate,” says Mrs. Young. 

The subject uses a variety of 
materials in achieving faster 
speed and better comprehension. 
These materials range from 
workbooks to controlled readers. 

The controlled reader is a 
machine that flashes a filmstrip 
of a magazine article at a partic¬ 
ular rate. After viewing the film, 
students take a comprehension 
test. 

Another machine is the tach- 
istoscope. It will flash a word, 
phrase or a five-digit number on 
the screen in about 1/25 of a 
second. Students are then in¬ 
structed to write the word, phrase 
or number they saw. 

As students advance to a faster 
speed, the rate of both machines 
increases. Mrs. Young tells her 
students, “You cannot increase 
your speed if you are reading 
comfortably. 

“The course should help a 
student study better in other sub¬ 
jects,” she says, “as well as 
help him in daily life with read¬ 
ing newspapers, magazines and 
various other materials.” 

As to signs of definite im¬ 
provement, one student says, “I 
really feel I’m improving in my 
reading, mainly in my compre¬ 
hension. It’s a good course. I 
like it. ” 


Ray Belchere in the kitchen 

As an ineligible for the Apa¬ 
ches, it’s interior design right 
now. 

He has no favorite color. He 
“likes them all.” Since his in¬ 
terior design class is just be¬ 
ginning to study styles of furni¬ 
ture, he has no preference there 
either. 

Belchere does not think his 
choice of a major is so unusual. 
In his own words he “just likes 
to be surrounded by nice things” 
that are his own choosing. 
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Solving society’s problems is up to young people, says Turner 


By JAY* RUMBELOW 

Solving society’s problems is 
“up to young people,” an East 
Texas sports figure advised Apa¬ 
che athletes at the first all- 
sports banquet. 

“Our generation created to¬ 
day’s problems,” Joe Turner, 
Kilgore College athletic direct¬ 
or, told a, group of approximately 


65 athletes and 40 guests. “Now 
it is up to your generation to 
place things in proper perspect¬ 
ive.” 

Turner, who guided Kilgore 
to two national titles in basket¬ 
ball, also told the athletes, “You 
are going to be criticized. All 
you can do is take it.” 

Turner jokingly commented on 
his rivalry with Tyler, “Why 


would a rival school ask their 
rival to speak at a banquet? No, 
seriously though, it is a pleasure 
to be here tonight. Wagstaff and 
I are as close as two rival 
coaches could be.” 

Commenting on relations with 
other conference rivals Turner 
quipped, “If they were playing 
the North Vietnamese I’d rather 
see North Vietnam win.” 


Grid boss expects 200 in tiyout camp 


By JAY RUMBELOW 

Close to 200 footgall candi¬ 
dates work out in the April 24- 
26 spring football tryout damp, 
according to Head Coach Billy 
Wayne Andrews. 

All practices will be on the 
practice field across from Gen¬ 
try Gymnasium. 

“We sent letters inviting more 
than 250 high schools to the camp. 
This should be the biggest camp 
we’ve ever had because it has 
been publicized more,” Andrews 
commented. 

The camp is for TJC students 
as well as high school players 
who have completed their high 
school eligibility, Andrews says. 

“TJC students who want to try 
out can come by Wagstaff Gym¬ 
nasium today and pick up equip¬ 
ment. High school players will 
furnish their own equipment.” 

The camp officially opens 
around 2:30 p.m. Thursday. 

“We’ll probably divide play¬ 
ers into two groups--linemenand 
backs. The first day we find out 
who really wants to play because 
we put them through it pretty 
good,” Assistant Coach Neville 
Spears said. 

Practices end Saturday morn¬ 
ing with a two and one-half hour 


controlled scrimmage. 

Andrews says coaches will 
time all players in the 40-yard 
dash and probably the 160-yard 
shuttle “to see who has outstand¬ 
ing speed.” 

Looking for prospective Apa¬ 
ches, Andrews says, “The coach¬ 
es watch players” with ability 
who go all-out. 

Out of 78 prospects in last 
year’s camp only one made the 
team. “It’s not an easy tryout 


camp. We hope to get some help 
at offensive lineman and defensive 
back from this camp,” Andrews 
added. 

Quarterback Reginald Hunter 
in ’72-’73 and All-Conference 
selection Steve Funderburg in 
’71-’72 are two tryouts who made 
the Apache squad and contributed 
to winning teams, Andrews says. 

Hunter backed up Frank Dun¬ 
can at quarterback and saw duty 
when Duncan was injured. 


Awards went to six athletes 
in four sports at the Ex-Student 
sponsored banquet. 

Cotton Jones, former Apache 
basketballer, presented most 
conscientious eager award to 
George Walker. Most valuable 
player honors went to Charles 
McMillian. 

Dessie Samuels got most val¬ 
uable women’s tennis player 
award. Robert Cox and Ray And¬ 
ers shared the men’s MVP award. 
Tennis Coach Fred Kniffen pre¬ 
sented both. 

Mrs. Marjorie Coulter, wo¬ 
men’s basketball coach this sea¬ 
son, honored sophomore Merryl 
Sides with a plaque for her lead¬ 
ership as captain. 

Football team members re¬ 
ceived rings for winning the con¬ 
ference championship. Head 
Coach Billy Wayne Andrews gave 
the silver rings with each play¬ 
er’s name inscribed on the side. 

Baseball Coach Frank Martin 
introduced his baseball team, ex¬ 
plaining no awards could go out 
since the baseball season is still 


underway. 

Athletic Dean Floyd Wagstaff 
drew a laugh from the crowd 
when he introduced Jimmy Black- 
lock, former Apache basketball 
star and now a Harlem Globe¬ 
trotter. 

Wagstaff joked, “I tried to 
keep Jimmy off the team. I didn’t 
think he was a good player. Now 
he’s a Harlem Globetrotter. Just 
goes to show how good a judge of 
talent I am.” 

Blacklock told the athletic- 
minded audience how Wagstaff 
had been an inspiration in his 
life. He also said, “Since God 
has come into my life everything 
has been much more fulfilling.” 

Emcee Tom Tooker, president 
of the TJC Ex-Students Associa¬ 
tion, challenged persons attending 
the fete to help make the exes 
association “Come Alive in’75.” 


Tripleheader highlights men's softball play 


A tripleheader highlights in¬ 
tramural softball competition 
Thursday with ATO challenging 
Division I leader Moonshiners at 
3:05 p.m. followed by the 4:05 
p.m. Wesley-Tri-C matchup. 

Panama Reds face the Terrors 
at 5:15 p.m. to break their sec¬ 
ond place tie in Division II. 

Men’s intramural Director 
Billy Jack Doggett predicts a 
three-way tie for first place in 
Division I between the Moonshin¬ 
ers, Delta Upsilon and Sigma Phi 
Epsilon. 

A rundown of the standings 
shows the Moonshiners with a 
spotless 3-0 slate followed by 
Sigma Phi Epsilon and Delta Up¬ 
silon at 3-1, ATO with a 1-2 
record, ATA at 1-3 and winless 
Pi Kappa Alpha 0-4. 


Tribe seeks revenge in Paris, 
play Roadrunners Tuesday 


By LORENE SMITH 
and JAY RUMBELOW 

Paris is the next stop Satur¬ 
day in the Apaches’ race for the 
Texas Eastern Conference base¬ 
ball title. Next home game against 
Angelina Roadrunners is at 4 p.m. 
Tuesday at Mike Carter Field. 

The Apache crew hopes to 
sweep the doubleheader and 
avenge an April 15 twinbill loss 
to the Dragons. 

“We’ll have to eliminate our 
mental errors and get some hits 
when we have men on to beat 
Paris. I’ll change the batting or¬ 
der to score more runs,” Coach 
Frank Martin said. 

Martin says the only informa¬ 
tion he has of Angelina County 
is they lost a doubleheader to 
Panola. 

Jimmy Stripling and Randy 
Reeves will see mound duty 
against the Roadrunners. 

In the conference opener, Pa¬ 
ris subdued Apache comeback at¬ 
tempts to notch 5-3 and 9-5 vic¬ 
tories. In a non-conference bout, 
the Trive split with Shreveport 
Baptist 8-7 and 1-4. 

Paris starter Dick Stringer 
held the Apache batting corps 
hitl'ess until the fourth inning 
in the first game when second 
baseman Gary Hackleman 
singled. Hackleman scored fol¬ 
lowing a walk to shortstop Pat 
Holmes and an error to designat¬ 
ed hitter Charles Tuncle. 

Center fielder Corky Bowling 
started an Apache rally in the 
seventh inning with a single. Left 
fielder Don Hawkins drove Bowl¬ 
ing and Chris McNeill across 
with a double. 

Third baseman Bobby Reeves 
singled to move Hawkins to third 


base. The Paris hurler then 
struck out Malin Richards to end 
the game. 

Buddy Cleveland opened on 
the mound for the Tribe in the 
second game. He held the Dragons 
scoreless in the first but gave 
up two hits and two walks to 
allow the Dragons to jump to a 
3-0 lead. 

Paris added another run in 
the third. 

The Tribe countered with a 
three-run fifth inning to trail by 
only 4-3. Paris came back to 
score five runs in the sixth inn¬ 
ing. 

Paris staved off a last inning 
comeback after the Apaches made 
the score 9-5. 

Against Shreveport Baptist, 
the Tribe trailed until the sev¬ 
enth inning. The opener went nine 
innings . before Martin’s crew 
emerged with a run by Hawkins. 

In the finale, Shreveport 
Baptist pitcher Allan Sherrill 
limited the Tribe to four.hits. 

Apache hurler Jimmy Strip¬ 
ling gave up seven hits to Shreve¬ 
port Baptists. 
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Tri-C heads up Division II 
with an unblemished 4-0 slate. 
The Terrors and Reds stand at 
2-1. Wesley follows with a 1-1 
record. BSU and Drafting Club 
share the cellar at 0-3. 

“Tri-C has clinched at least 
a share of the Division II title. 
They will take the title if they 
beat fourth place Wesley,” Dog¬ 
gett says. 

First place finishers in Divi¬ 
sion I and II will meet 4:05 p.m. 
Monday April 30 in a one game 
play-off to determine the ’75 
men’s intramural softball cham¬ 
pion. 

Doggett says softball competi¬ 
tion has shown great enthusiasm 
and better sportsmanship between 
players in the second year of 


slow-pitch competition. “Wehave 
180 men listed on rosters of 12 
teams.” 

The increase in softball play¬ 
ers shows the increasing popu¬ 
larity of slow-pitch softball, Dog¬ 
gett says. 
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